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tions for three years, and proposed to publish a book on the subject. 
After Dr. Draper's death, which occurred August 26, 1891, Mr. 
Weston came to Madison in 1894 and had access to all the material 
the late secretary had collected. The Descriptive List of Manuscript 
Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin (Madison, 
1906), pp. 64-66, gives a brief description of the Ney manuscripts. 
It would be difficult to say, without a very detailed study, just 
how much of Mr. Weston's book, Historic Doubts as to the Execu- 
tion of Marshal Ney, is based upon the Draper manuscripts, but a 
brief examination shows that a very large number of the statements 
and much of the testimony he incorporated in that volume are to be 
found in this material, in some cases altered and extracted to give 
support to the conclusion the author wished to deduce. Dr. Draper 
came to another conclusion from Mr. Weston, namely that the 
material was insufficient to prove the identity of Peter S. Ney and 
Marshal Ney. Mr. Weston seems to have discarded everything that 
tended away from his theory of identity. The only acknowledgment 
he saw fit to make of his use of the Draper manuscripts was the 
allusion to which you refer in the preface of the book, to the aid 
received from the late Dr. R. G. Thwaites, secretary of the Society 
at the time of Mr. Weston's visit thereto. 

THE EARLY PREPARATION OF COFFEE 

I am collecting data for an historical sketch of the American coffee 
trade, and I am particularly interested in obtaining accurate information 
concerning the beginnings of the coffee roasting business in America. 
Here are some of the things I would like to know: 

1. How was coffee prepared for use in the coffeehouse and, later, 
in the home, before the advent of the dealer roasting machine? 

2. I have considerable data about the old-time coffeehouses in New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia but I have been unable to find any refer- 
ences regarding houses of similar character said to have existed in the 
Virginia Colony and in New Orleans. 

3. Have you in the museum any specimens, models, or pictures of 
old-time coffeepots, coffee roasters, coffee grinders, etc.? 

I will be grateful to you for any suggestions you may make me as 
to the best procedure to follow in order to obtain the information and 
pictures I am seeking. 

W. H. Ukers 
Editor, The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal 

New York City 
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Our manuscript material contains but little upon the subject of 
your inquiry. However, the following data concerning prices cur- 
rent at different times and places may be of interest to you : 

In Camden, South Carolina, December 30, 1774, a merchant's 
invoice-book lists coffee at ten shillings a pound. (South Carolina 
Mss. B.) 

Among the French Canadian traders and settlers of early Wis- 
consin coffee was a favorite luxury. We find it listed in 1805 and 
again in 1807 at 4.10, which means four livres and a half, a livre 
being worth about the same as a franc today. (Wisconsin Mss. 
1A100, 105.) 

In Milwaukee in 1851 twenty-five pounds of coffee were bought 
at one shilling (12% cents) per pound, for a family living in Madi- 
son. The same family paid fourteen cents a pound in Madison in 
1853; and one shilling sixpence (18% cents) for "Java Coffee" in 
1856. In 1859 their coffee was still invoiced at fourteen cents ; but 
in 1866 and 1871 they were paying fifty cents a pound; in the latter 
year they bought two pounds of "Java" for seventy cents, and in 
1893 were paying thirty-eight cents for coffee. The fluctuations 
are well indicated by the accounts of this one middle class American 
family of Madison, Wisconsin. (Wisconsin Mss. DQ.) 

A wholesale grocer of Galena, Illinois, paid in 1867 for "3 Boxes 
Ess. Coffee 1% Gro. a 5.00 $8.25." "1 bag prime coffee a .25 
44.28." Their correspondent in Chicago charged them 22% cents 
a pound in 1870, and from 18% to 20 cents in 1871. (Illinois 
Mss. C.) 

The following remarks on early methods of preparing coffee 
have been submitted by our museum chief, Mr. Brown: 

In early American homes housewives of necessity roasted their 
own green coffee in spiders or in shallow tin or other metal pans. 
While fireplaces were yet in use in American homes, the roasting was 
done in spiders or iron kettles in the hearth. In later days when 
cookstoves came into general use, shallow tin pans were employed, 
the roasting being done in the oven. 

In Milwaukee up to the late eighties many housewives still con- 
tinued to roast their own coffee believing thus to have a better 
quality of roasted coffee than could be purchased in stores. I can 
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well remember seeing a number of pans of roasting coffee beans in 
my grandmother's stove. 

In the pioneer kitchen exhibit in the State Historical Museum 
of Wisconsin there is on display an interesting contrivance for the 
roasting of coffee beans in a hearth fire. This consists of a cast- 
iron globe about one foot in diameter made in two halves, hinged at 
one end; this globe rests on an iron tripod. After the beans were 
put into the globe it was placed in the fireplace, the globe being 
turned from time to time by means of a small removable metal crank 
which could be attached to one end of the axis of the globe, to assure 
an even roasting of the beans. The coffee roaster was used in 
Geauga County, Ohio, before being brought to Wisconsin. It was 
manufactured by Roys & Wilcox Co., Berlin, Connecticut, under 
Wood's Patent, April 17, 1849, and Harrington's Improvement, 
May 17, 1869. Doubtless many of these were in use in early Ameri- 
can homes in the Middle West. 

Coffee being rather high priced and at times unobtainable, early 
settlers in Wisconsin used various substitutes, such as barley, wheat, 
and corn, the kernels being roasted in the same way as regular coffee. 
In boiling these coffee substitutes a small piece of chicory was often 
placed in the pot with them to add to the flavor. 

This chicory came in sticks about six inches in length and of 
about the thickness of a finger. It was sweet tasting and looked 
somewhat like a licorice stick. Children were quite fond of it and 
the housewife had to keep it hidden from them. It was sold by the 
name of coffee essence. Up to the nineties a small factory on upper 
State Street in Milwaukee was engaged in its manufacture. 

The earliest devices in use in grinding coffee in many American 
homes were wooden or iron mortars, the same being also used for the 
grinding of spices. However, coffee mills were also early in use. 
An early type of the combined coffee and spice mill in the State 
Historical Museum is made of sheet iron of rather rude construction 
and is designed to be fastened to a wall. On its top is a small funnel ; 
the grinding is done by a small grooved cylinder which turns with 
a crank. The ground coffee escapes through a spout at the bottom. 
This particular mill comes from an old home in Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts. Later the type of wooden and metal hand mills with a 
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drawer beneath for the ground coffee was in general use and is still 
in use in many homes where people continue to grind their own coffee. 
The most interesting coffeepot in the museum dates back to the 
period of the American Revolution. It is made of English tin, 
lacquered, and stands about eleven inches high with a base six and 
one-half inches in diameter. It has upon its surface a painted orna- 
mentation of bright red fruit and green leaves which may be intended 
to represent tomatoes or, as they were then called, "love" apples. 
This coffeepot is also notable for its exceptionally long spout, which 
extends from near the bottom to the top of the pot. 



